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paratively short space of time and in the narrow,  as

It were, sectarian sense of the word, some definition
may be usefully attempted. In its widest aspect romanti-
cism was international. The germs of it were already
developing in France in a natural reaction against the
outworn and rigid classical convention. The writings
of Shakespeare, Byron and Walter Scott and the early
works of Goethe and Schiller played a part in dictating
the choice and treatment of subjects. Several of Shake-
speare's plays and of Scott's novels were adapted for
the French stage, before original work was attempted.
But there were other and less admirable sources of
inspiration. The novels of Ann Radcliffe and * Monk *
Lewis were translated and devoured, readers revelling
in the descriptions of convents haunted by bleeding
nuns and of mysterious castles perched on beetling
crags in which unimaginable happenings took place.
From this farrago of nonsense the Romantics never
altogether freed themselves. They did their best to
look like the interesting destiny-ridden heroes of their
novels. They wore eccentric clothes, adopted picturesque
names and in their contempt for the classical did not
always choose the best of the Gothic.

Despite much that was silly and extravagant, particu-
larly in the work of minor men? there was a serious
underlying purpose, though the drama of the period was
actually far less successful than the poetry. Lamartine
came to the front as a poet5 before Romantic drama had
asserted itself. Dumas was actually the first to break
through the doors of the state-subsidised theatres, but
he was no stylist and Hugo (1802-1885) became the
acknowledged leader of the movement. The lengthy
preface of his unwieldy play Cromwell served as the
literary manifesto of the new school.

Romanticism, as Hugo interpreted it, meant liberalism
in literature. It was a reaction against Voltairean reason
and materialism, and a defiance of the restrictions which